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DEFENDING CAMELOT 


C. H. Warp 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


In the seventh chapter of the thirteenth book of Le Morte 
D arthur it is written: “In the midst of this blast entered a 
sun-beam more clear by seven times than ever they saw 
day, and all they were alighted of the grace of the Holy 
Ghost. . . . Then there entered into the hall the holy 
Graile. . . . And when the holy Graile had been borne 
through the hall, then the holy vessel departed suddenly, 
that they wist not where it became. . . . And then the 
king yielded thankings unto God of his good grace that he 
had sent them. . . . Now, said Sir Gawaine, I will make 
here avow, that to-morn, without longer abiding, I shall la- 
bour in the quest of the Sancgreal.. . . When they of the 
Table Round heard Sir Gawaine say so, they arose up the 
most party, and made such avows as Sir Gawaine had 
made.” 

At the beginning of this allegory it is well to call attention 
to Arthur’s thankings. The best fighter in the great hall 
of Camelot, the king by right of kingly qualities, the truest 
man in heart and faith, reverenced the grail and thanked 
God for his good grace in sending the holy thing to the 
feast. 

It is even more necessary to dismiss from our minds 
the Gawaine who was created by Tennyson. To be sure, 
there are certain ways in which Malory’s Gawaine fell short 
of perfect knighthood: he once killed a vanquished foe who 
had asked mercy, and struck with such unknightly heedless- 
ness as to slaughter at the same time a lady who had inter- 
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posed her fair body to the stroke; he is accused of having a 
hand in the unknightly slaying of Pellinore and Lamorak; 
he was false to his friend Pelleas in the affair of the lady 
“ttard; he evades penance, is over-fond of apples and pears, 
and is “a passing hot knight of nature”. Yet on the whole 
he is a most attractive figure among those hundred and fifty 
sinners and shedders of blood. Only six knights surpassed 
him in prowess; he was the knight that Arthur loved best; 
he would have naught to do with the plot that set Launcelot 
at open war with Arthur; he was Arthur’s mainstay in that 
war; and in his death he wrote a noble letter to reconcile 
Arthur and Launcelot. His eagerness for the quest of the 
grail is in keeping with a strong and impetuous character. 
It was not accident that he should first propose and that 
Launcelot and the rest should follow his lead in a holy en- 
terprise. 

“What was the point of the quest?” some twentieth cen- 
tury book-keeper might ask. “Why should knights give up 
their whole program of relieving distress and putting down 
paganism? Gawaine and the rest could get to heaven just 
the same, whether they saw the dish or not. It was a flitting, 
unaccountable vessel that came with thunder and white 
samite and things, and disappeared in a hurry; it didn’t ac- 
complish anything for knighthood; it just wore out men’s 
strength and took them away from their duties.” 

To such an argument Galahad would not have been able 
to reply. He could only have pitied the book-keeper. His 
nature yearned for the quest, and he knew that the 
promptings of his soul were not to be defended by arith- 
metic, knew that his purpose was true and profitable alto- 
gether. Gawaine might have hewed off the book-keeper’s 
head. Launcelot would have smiled at such a computa- 
tion. The fact of their lives was that a sight of the grail 
was better — beyond all reckoning better —than pleas- 
ures of the tourney. Mere “efficiency” counted for noth~ 
ing in their estimation when compared with the high joy 
of obeying the sacred impulse. They felt the value of 
their enterprise; they would not have debased its holi- 
ness by seeking to express it in words. 

The quest of the grail expresses in story form what has 
forever been true about human effort. The matter-of-fact 
mind wants to know how the profits are reckoned; the 
knightly mind feels only a profit that is beyond reckon- 
ing. It was an ancient truth before the building of Came- 
lot, and is true to-day. It is specially true of the teaching 
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of English. Our book-keepers say, “What is the point of 
your grailing for literary appreciation, or literary charm 
in composition, for a literary power of self-expression?” 

Business men declaim against us because our graduates 
can’t spell, and inquire why it would not be good policy 
to quit the grailing and confine our efforts to practical 
campaigning against ignorance. And we, like Gawaine 
and Launcelot (and more, we hope, like Galahad), can 
answer them only with pity or smiles, know that it is use- 
less to answer in words. We obey the sacred impulse and 
go in quest of that most elusive, most precious thing. It 
is not by chance that the English Journal has a “Round 
Table”. We think of ourselves as vowed to a high pur- 
pose in an impure and pagan world. We seek the holy 
grail of literature. 

But when Gawaine so impulsively announced that he was 
to “labour in quest of the Sancgreal”’, when Launcelot and 
all the hundred and fifty made similar avows, what said 
Arthur? Remember—this allegory is pointless if we for- 
get — remember that Arthur was purest in life of them 
all, that he thanked God for the mere unseen presence of 
the grail, that not one knight except the preternatural 
Galahad was so devoutly sincere as he in reverence for 
the grail. What said Arthur about Gawaine’s vow? 


“Anon as king Arthur heard this he was greatly displeased, 
for he wist well that they might not again say their avows. 
Alas, said king Arthur unto Sir Gawaine, ye have nigh slain me 
with the avow and promise that ye have made. For through 
you ye have bereft me of the fairest fellowship and the truest 
of knighthood that ever were seen together in any realm of the 
world. For when they depart from hence, I am sure they all 
never shall meet more in this world, for they shall die many in 


the quest... . And therewith the tears filled in his eyes. And 
then he said, Gawaine, Gawaine, ye have set me in great sor- 
tow. . .. Ah, said Sir Launcelot, comfort yourself, for it 


shall be unto us as a great honour, and much more than if we 
died in any other places, for of death we be sure. Ah, Launce- 
lot, said the king, the great love that I have had unto you all the 
days of my life maketh me to say such doleful words... . And 
as soon as it was day the king arose, for he had no rest of all 
that night for sorrow. . . . And then the king again said, Ah, 
Gawaine, Gawaine, ye have betrayed me. For never shall my 
court be amended by you... . And therewith the tears began 
to run down by his visage. . . . And so they mounted upon 
their horses, and rode through the streets of Camelot, and there 
was weeping of the rich and poor, and the king turned away, 
and might not speak for weeping.” 


Tennyson interpreted this scene by adding an entirely 
different motive to the king’s denunciation — the warning 
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that his knights were to follow “wandering fires”. All that 
must be cast out of our minds. Malory gave us only the 
plain, human grief at the destruction of his “fairest fellow- 
ship”, the kingly sorrow for the weakening of a kingdom. 

That weakening had been foreknown; Pelles prophesied 
it when he was visited by Launcelot: “That is’, said the 
king, “the richest thing that any man hath living. And when 
this thing goeth about, the Round Table shall be broken”. 
The prophecy was fulfilled: “Many of the knights were 
slain and destroyed, more than half.’ Only four knights 
achieved a sight of the grail, and after Galahad’s death 
“there was never man so hardy to say that he had seen the 
Sancgreal”. Of the four who achieved only one returned 
to Camelot —and he resumed “more hotter than tofore- 
hand” the sin that ruined Camelot. Truly it was no mere 
book-keeper’s soullessness that doubted the wisdom of the 
quest. Unspiritual as that doubt may sound, its truth was 
perceived by Arthur, of whose penetration we are told in 
another connection: “All this espied King Arthur, for his 
eye went never from him,” 

Knights of the Table Round of Teachers of English, it is 
time we searched our hearts. What is this quest of holy 
literature upon which we have adventured? May not a 
book-keeper’s estimate chance to coincide with an Arthurian 
judgment? 

What is the nature of our avows? The answer has re- 
cently been displayed in a publisher’s announcement of a 
widely-sold rhetoric. It presents most attractively the kind 
of Gawainish ardor that we have all followed. For such an 
advertisement is not an instrument for foisting notions 
upon us; publishers are not so daft as to try to inspire their 
patrons. No, the announcement clearly and fairly sets 
before us our own ecstatic thoughts. 


First a banner is displayed bearing this device: “Fluency 
First”. Could there be a more epigrammatically truthful 
slogan? Have not we of the Round Table been forever 
talking of “expressing ourselves”, of pouring out upon 
paper our personalities? The publisher says we have — and 
it is business life and death for him to be truthful; if he 
misrepresents us, his book will not sell. He says: “When 
a teacher puts down a pupil’s composition and exclaims, 
‘That sounds just like Jane’, or ‘That’s John all over’, the 
composition must be good. Words may be misspelled ; verbs 
here and there may be on bad terms with their subjects; but 
no matter, the composition must be good.” 
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Certainly it must be good. It doesn’t matter primarily 
whether Jane sounds like a harum-scarum infant, if only 
she gets her reckless infancy on to paper. We will excuse 
John’s sloppiness — nay, we will applaud it—if only he 
will express it on paper in all its unpleasantness. We feel 
sure (and the publisher knows all about our confidence) 
that “the composition will be better when Jane or John is 
better”. 

Quite so. Our sacred quest for the literary grail does not 
concern itself with commonplace duties, but seeks to reach 
the heart, the individuality. Again the publisher echoes our 
own words: “What method is the best? The one that will 
develop personality”. And if we find a theme full of bad 
spelling and lacking in such minutiae as periods, how do we 
reform the writer? “The careless are set to writing upon 
Good Form in Writing.” No dirty fighting here, but a holy 
quest of the soul of that pupil, a transforming of his per- 
sonality. Have we any such low-thoughted care as to make 
the pupil accurate by showing him in what accuracy con- 
sists?’ Away with such kitchen-knave sentiments. We must 
beware of perplexing him, with facts: “Probably one reason 
why many a boy who wrote well in the grammar school 
writes poorly in the high school is that his rhetoric book 
has suddenly convicted him of too many sins, and he has 
come to believe himself beyond hope of salvation.”” So our 
great effort must be not to give him any hint that he is dead 
in sin. And lest this effort should not be sufficiently vivid, 
it is put picturesquely before us—not, mind you, as a pub- 
lisher’s conception, but as a reflection of our own chief 
fear: “Did you ever shake hands with a dead man? Then 
you know how the pupil feels as he enters upon the first 
private conference over his themes.” 

Beware of all crass conflict with mere ignorance — that is 
what we followers of Gawaine have been thinking. Don’t 
worry about negative paganism, we have joyfully said to 
one another, but seek positive glory, go out for personality. 
The publisher knows our thoughts and proclaims: “No 
one can teach English composition well who has not lived 
broadly aud deeply, touching life at many points.” The 
ability to contend against illiteracy is not what counts; it 
is the depth and breadth with which we have lived. Since 
it is undeniable that broad and deep living is infinitely 
better than imparting mere knowledge — as the grail was 
better than a good lance — therefore the cause of Camelot 
will be advanced more by seeking the breadth than by 
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learning how to teach facts. The qualities of breadth and 
depth are thus listed: “tolerance, patience, energy, enthu- 
siasm, a happy disposition, a warm heart, a capacity for 
humor” — why, there is the perfect personality ; therefore 
these qualities are indispensable. “If we may also have a 
sufficiency of scholarship, we lack nothing. If we must 
sacrifice, it shall be the last item; for if scholarship is de- 
sirable, the other qualities are indispensable.” 


Assuredly. When we have vowed to follow Gawaine, 
why ask such a mercantile question as “Can all the indis- 
pensables be hired for a thousand dollars a year?” or 
make such absolutely ledger-like queries as these: “Are 
there enough of the indispensably-equipped to go 
around?” “If the majority of us teachers are lacking in 
some perfections, what about our lacking scholarship 
also?” 

Our whole emotional doctrine of grailing is admirably 
summed up for us: “What is the reward of the teacher of 
composition? It is the knowledge that from his teaching 
men and women have gained power — power to strike hard 
blows for truth, good government and right living.’ Oh, 
divine achievemert! Not ours the hum-drum task of keep- 
ing Camelot in order. Our mission is to roam the universe 
of the soul, to seek that ineffable gift, the skill which creates 
power in others. What pitiful statistician among us would 
dare to make a census of the “hard blows for right living” 
that have been delivered by the pensof composition teachers ? 
And even if we admit that our strength in that kind is fee- 
ble, we must not doubt that we can find the secret of impart- 
ing the power to others. Who so craven-spirited as not to 
desert carefulness and go a-grailing? 

We have all taken the avow. Has any Arthur spoken 
against it? What literary leader has a right to speak with 
Arthurian authority? Surely no single man, no university, 
no committee of our own Round Table could assume the 
kingly part. But a whole nation might. Suppose that the 
world’s most literary nation, the nation most consistently 
bent upon a general literary power among its educated men, 
should tell us that “this court shall never be amended by 
you:” ought not its warning to be heeded? If that'voice 
declared in all high kingly seriousness that, glorious as 
the grail may be, our quest of it will ruin Camelot, might 
we not againsay our avows? 

To leave the figure: if France, with clear insight, after 
decades of earnest experiment, has found it her duty to 
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make children careful in writing their mother-tongue, should 
we not at least pause to observe such an example? I should 
think so, considering the probability that France would be 
right in this particular matter. As a guide for our general 
needs in education she has much to teach. Says Miss Sher- 
wood of Wellesley, writing to the Nation of July 13, 1916: 
“That our ideas and ideals need to be clarified, few who are 
busy in educational work can doubt. . . France, with 
her sense of proportion, her love of clear thinking, her in- 
stinct for seizing the essential, could lend us aid such as no 
other country could give. . . . Acquaintance with the 
French system might give us some insight into the essential, 
some perception of the limits of the possible... . France 
gives thorough drill to her young sons in the first years of 
their school life. What does she require of them in this 
discipline which proves so much more effective than our 
own? .. . Learning something of that admirable system 
of education that leads to lucidity of thought and intellectual 
self-mastery. . . . Any way in which we can draw near 
her can hardly help giving us a share in her spiritual exalta- 
tion and intellectual clear-sightedness.” 


These brief excerpts three times express the conviction 
that France trains her pupils in clear thinking; they ascribe 
to her spiritual exaltation. And those convictions are well 
founded. If any nation can fitly be called Arthurian in its 
reverence for the holy grail of literature, that nation is 
France. What does France have to say about our particular 
way of questing for that holy thing? 

Rollo Walter Brown tells us very temperately and authen- 
tically in How the French Boy Learns to Write. The hope 
that Miss Sherwood expresses was in his mind six years 
ago; he spent a year in France visiting schools, and then 
made his report to the Harvard University Press. It was 
published with the conviction that American teachers of 
English ought to hear the voice of France. 

Remember —- this application of the allegory is pointless 
if we forget—— remember that France is highest of all in 
literary aspiration, and in the average of her literary success. 
Her training in the mother-tongue secures appreciation and 
style to a degree that we can only admire from a very low 
level of collegiate illiteracy. From how low a level may 
be known by reading one of Mr. Brown’s tests. He dic- 
tated to a class of twenty-eight French boys from eleven to 
twelve years of age a sixty-four-word paragraph of Eng- 
lish that they had never seen; eleven wrote it perfectly. In 
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America the same paragraph had to be dictated to five 
hundred pupils of greater average age before eleven perfect 
papers were produced; five hundred college freshmen wrote 
only forty-seven perfect papers. Can we retort that those 
thousand young Americans could “express their personal- 
ity” better, could be “just like themselves” more effectively ? 
There is no recorded evidence on which to base such an 
assumption. 


Indeed, the writer has a bit of evidence that the retort 
would be entirely untrue. For a colleague of his, a teacher 
of French who once taught English to fourteen-year-old 
boys at Cambrai, has shown him! a sheaf of class tests 
written in twelve minutes on unprepared-for topics; they 
were tests in English idiom, written rapidly; they had been 
saved by chance, and were somewhat below the average of 
excellence. Not one was flat in thought or sprawling in 
arrangement. And somehow I] thought as I read them, 
“That’s just like Jean” or “That’s Pierre all over’. And 
what were the boys like all over? Like educated persons, 
of alert intelligence and orderly minds, who know the 
difference between a phrase and a pair of sentences —a 
knowledge which they exhibited by a civilized use of 
commas and periods. Semicolons and quotations they 
used as naturally and easily as an American boy uses his 
accurate ideas about squeeze-plays and carbureters. “In 
heaven’s name”, said I despairingly, “how did you dare 
hound those poor lads into using semicolons while they 
were struggling to ‘express their personality’ in a foreign 
language?” ‘The man from Cambrai replied that he never 
had a word to say about sentence-structure. ‘French 
boys”, said he, “are so taught that carefulness is a habit.” 

By what method does France produce these extraordi- 
nary results? By insisting upon accuracy first. It is the 
fashion to cry out upon an American who proposes accuracy 
first, to denounce him as one who could not thank God for 
the presence of the grail. But now we are listening to an 
Arthurian voice. 


The French program for the secondaire system, requires 
that children shall be systematically taught punctuation for 
four years, beginning at the age of eight. We Americans, 
with our “fluency first” method, are doubtful whether punc- 
tuation should be taught at all; we fear that pupils may be 
convicted of sin, may feel as if they were shaking hands 
with a dead man. In France dictation for training in 
accuracy is begun at the tenderest years and unremitting- 
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ly persisted in. But our American ideal, as mirrored by 
the publisher, is this: “Free and animated discussion 
about the last ball game will do more towards perfecting 
English speech than reciting all the rules of rhetoric’. 
We have small faith in grammar; we think it is an open 
question whether grammar is not a detriment, a deadener 
of the spirit. But France carefully formulates and sedu- 
lously follows an outline of grammar that extends 
through the whole secondaire system. 


The limits of the Leaflet will not permit much quotation 
from Mr. Brown’s record; we can only indicate by a few 
shreds of citation the tenor of his message. Consider the 
logic of this: “If it is true that a French boy, not superior 
in intelligence and not aided by some sort of magic in his 
native language, writes with sharper accuracy of thought, 
surer and more intelligent freedom, then the reason for 
this superiority must be in the kind of training he receives.” 
In the following sentence there is clearly a reference to 
something or other that is common in our grailing processes, 
and of which Mr. Brown seems not to approve: “France 
does not believe that the great body of boys should be 
trained in any special graces; French teachers do not busy 
themselves with lessons in literary millinery or any other 
kind of artificial decoration.” What is meant by “millinery” 
and “artificial”? This sounds suspiciously like a denuncia- 
tion of something Gawainish. And in these next sentences 
there seems to be a conviction that our grailing is wrong: 
“The prevailing ideal is not to make a great body of literary 
writers, but to enable boys to record their feelings with ac- 
curacy and honesty, and to feel the importance of putting 
everything into good form. . . . In the early grades the 
matters to receive chief attention are ordinary accuracy and 
conventional correctness... . . In the upper grades miech- 
anical details are not overlooked if they need attention, but 
one finds comparatively few faults of this kind... . The 
spirit of the school fosters accuracy and thoughtfulness. . 
The teacher is likely to regard ‘sloppy’ work as a personal 
insult.” Why all this insistence on accuracy, accuracy? on 
the importance of mere form? Why this despising of slop- 
py wotk? Are not inaccuracy and sloppiness “just like 
John”? 

France seems not to talk very much about requiring her 
teachers to “touch life at many points”, nor to think that 
scholarship is a merely desirable addition to the prime re- 
quisites of tolerance, a happy disposition, and a warm 
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heart. On the contrary, no aggregate of all the finest per-_ 
sonal qualities will secure a teaching position in France* 
Mr, Brown’s testimony is that “the course of purely | 
scholastic preparation is likely to impress an American as | 
extremely formidable”, and he speaks about the “purpose | 
of his training”, the “limits toward which he pursues his | 
study”, about a “given kind of work”. Oh, singular Ar- | 
thurian France!’ So blessed by the grail, so violently op- | 
posed to grailing! 

In America we debate about what our objective is in. 
mother-tongue teaching. Is it composition or literature? | 
Ask high-school pupils froin all parts of our country what | 
their last year’s work in English was, and they will rehearse | 
a list of books read; ask if they wrote themes, and they 
will hesitate before replying, ““A few’. If the question were | 
balloted on by all our teachers, what would the count be? 
About three to one that literature is more important and is | 
the primary end. What says France? “It is the convic- 
tion of the great body of teachers, as well as the Ministry, 
that work in grammar, rhetoric, and literature is in most | 
respects lost unless it contributes to the pupil’s ability to | 
give full, intelligent expression to his thought. Moreover, 
theories of teaching, and all the proposed changes in the 
course of study, seem to be considered first in respect to 
their influence on this ability of the pupil. Expression is 
not the sole end, but in all the lower schools it is the primary 
end.” As strange as Arthur’s vehemence sounded to Ga- 
waine, so strange to us sounds that verdict that work in lit- 
erature is Jost unless it aids composition, that expression is 
the primary end, that attention is centered on expression, 
not of personality, but of thought. 


We teachable teachers are not much to blame for our 
ardor that leaves Camelot defenseless while we go roaming 
after a holy thing. We have been taught from above. A 
great and influential educator in Minnesota has told us that 
children who have been left alone in their sloppiness are 
found equal to those that have been trained in accuracy; 
the best-known educator of New York would have our 
children trained in joyous observations of nature, not trained 
out of sloppiness; and: a Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Education has advocated that children should live deeply, 
touching life at many points during the first high-school 
year, by being taken on jaunts to factories and workshops. 
This is out-Gawaining Gawaine. Who can blame us for 
being infected with such treason to Camelot? 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


and many others learned to write by studying 
and imitating good models. Why not try 
this method with your classes as itis worked 


out in 
CLIPPINGER’S 
Composition and Rhetoric 


Well-selected, inspiring models. 
Formative directions following each model. 


Suggested subjects for theme assignments, neither too 
mature nor too childish. 


Habit-building lessons on correctness based on the need 
exposed in the theme just written. 


371 Pages. 90 cents 
Silver, Burdett & pag dae 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE - - BOSTON 


ORAL EXPRESSION 


The High Schoo! Prize Speaker 
Edited by W. L. Snow, Master in the High School, 
Brookline; Mass. 


A collection of literary selections which have won 
prizes in the Prize Speaking Contests held annually at 
the Brookline (Mass.) High School. 90 cents. Postpaid. 


A Handbook of Oral Reading 


By Lee Hmerson Bassett, Associate Professor of English, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 


This book presents clearly and concisely the prin- 
ciples underlying natural expressive reading. Emphasis 
is laid on the interpretation of ideas rather than on tech- 
nical vocal exercises. Ready in October. 


Send for Circulars 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park St., BOSTON 


HE question of editions is a troublous one for the English teacher. So 
much depends upon getting the right edition, so much is to be regret- 
ted from the wrong one. 


The New Hudson Shakespeare 


has all those qualities which appeal to the teacher of taste as being the 
“right ones, I€ is pre-eminently an edition for students’ use, one that 
they will not only enjoy studying but later will be proud to own. Send 
for the attractive booklet in color which tells the story of the New 
Hudson Shakespeare, 15 volumes in the new binding now ready at 30 
cents the volume:— 


King John Julius Caesar 

The Tragedy of Coriolanus Twelfth Night 

Romeo and Juliet The Merchant of Venice 
King Richard the Second The Tragedy of Macbeth 
Kins Henry the Fifth The Tragedy of King Lear 
The Comedy of the Tempest The Tragedy of Hamlet 
Much Ado About Nothing As You Like It 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


GINN AND @jG/% COMPANY 


Boston New York ‘\ <= an Chicago London 


Dallas Atlanta Sones 4: Columbus San Francisco 


Practical English for High Schools 


Authors: WILLIAM D. LEWIS, A. M., Principal of 

William Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa., and 

JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Ph. M., Head of the De- 

partment of English, Chicago Normal College, 415 pp. $1.00 
FRESHLY BUILT, free from the dull traditions of ‘‘composi- 
tioa and rhetoric’’ this book is the out-growth of the new 
movement to distinguish between English for work and Eng- 
lish for leisure. Instead of dwelling upon the art of English, 
it devotes itself to the utility of English. Instead of trying to 
inculcate an appreciation of literature, which must necessarily 
be superficial, it constantly emphasizes the value of good 
English in the ordinary affairs of life. 


The material is not only practical but dynamic. Definitions 
and formal matter have ‘been reduced toa minimum. Letter 


writing and oral work are emphasized. The keynote of the 
book is ‘‘THINK IT OUT FOR YOURSELF.’’ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


